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not strange that a refusal to discuss the burning question of the hour should 
hare led to so signal a defeat for the Cartel. 

c. Including the prohibitions of single numbers as well as the permanent 
prohibitions of periodicals. 

d. Note how large the number of prohibitions is in years of election. 
c. Earlier and later figures not to be had. 

/ This was the final vote. The test vote was on the refusal to adopt 
the expulsion clause. On the final vote, the Conservatives and Free Con- 
servatives voted against the whole bill, preferring to go before the country 
rather than vote for the bill without that clause. 

John H. Geat. 



NEW BOOKS UPON PUBLIC FINANCE. 

The student of public finance is now well supplied with 
guides. Although Cossa's Primi Elementi di Scienza dette 
Finanze, translated by White under the title of Taxation, 
and H. C. Adams's Public Debts are about the only spe- 
cific finance literature in English, we have in French the 
stately volumes of Leroy-Beaulieu, and in German the well- 
known treatises of Wagner, Stein, Roscher, Schaeffle, and 
Sax, as well as the third volume of Schonberg's Hdndbuch der 
politischen Oekonomie, in some respects the best of them all. 
There are, besides, two or three excellent Italian works. 

To all this literature, Professor Gustav Cohn, of Gottingen, 
now adds his Finanzwissenschaft.* As if a work on this 
theme must be dry, the author, in the graceful dedication of 
his volume to the venerable Professor Hanssen, remarks jo- 
cosely, "It is hard on you to find upon your birthday table 
part of a system of political economy ; but, in a long life, one 
learns to endure a great deal." Cohn need not, however, 
depreciate his book. It will be welcome, for a place was 
awaiting it. The work has all the peculiarities of Volume I. 
(the Grundlegung) in Cohn's System, presented to the public 
in 1885. It contains no dreams or mere theories. As the title 
implies, it is a "reading book for students" rather than a 
repository of solvents for outstanding financial problems. It 
is thoroughly permeated with good sense in general, and in 

* System der Nationaloekonomle. Eln Lesebuch fur Studirende. Zweiter 
Band. Finanzwissenschaft. Stuttgart: Enke. 1889. pp. 804. 
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particular with a sound historical sense. Very valuable and 
wonderfully various and recondite historical and statistical 
material characterizes and enriches it everywhere. With Eng- 
lish and Swiss taxation, the author seems as familiar as with 
German and French. American taxation is not referred to. 
The matter of this sort is woven into the general discussion in 
the most masterly and helpful manner. The substance of its 
doctrine is perhaps less novel than the originality of form in 
the discussion might lead the reader to suppose ; but we know 
of no book — in point of method this is Cohn's chief excel- 
lence — where historical and statistical references are so deftly 
worked into theoretical discussion. In this, Cohn is superior 
to Roscher, in whose writings one is sometimes tempted to 
suspect that a paragraph has been invented expressly to re- 
ceive the contents of the last wallet of scraps which the author 
has filled from some out-of-the-way alcove. 

Cohn's work has grown up from class-room use, and in 
places it shows too plainly the results of this. Here and there 
occur illustrations and digressions which might have been 
omitted without detriment to the work in its present form. 
They had their value for oral presentation, but are hardly nec- 
essary in print. The treatment is less marked than Wagner's 
by crisp, sharp definitions. Cohn depends more on description 
and general discussion to bring out his thought. Copious ref- 
erences are made to all the good literature upon finance, most 
often to Wagner, Stein, Schaeffle, Leroy-Beaulieu, and to arti- 
cles in the Zeitschrift fur die gesammte Staatswissenschaft. 

Besides the introduction, which treats the position of Pub- 
lic Finance in the system of political economy and its histori- 
cal development, there are four books : on the nature of public 
economy, taxes, German tax legislation at present, and public 
credit. In Book I., whose seven chapters present the nature 
of the state, the nature and historical evolution of its func- 
tions, minor and half-public centres of finance control, public 
financial needs and their supply, we find little which has not 
been said nearly or quite as well by Cohn's predecessors. 
Book IV. goes over the same ground as Adams's Public Debts, 
and offers no marked improvement upon that discussion. The 
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most valuable part of Cohn's work for students out of Ger- 
many is Book III., which gives the best account known to 
the present writer of the system of taxation now in use in the 
German Empire. 

But, if the principal value of the volume, at least for 
Americans, is in Book IV., the main interest of it centres in 
Book II., where the author sets forth his own doctrine of tax- 
ation. There are here five chapters. The first handles the 
question of Justice in Taxation. The conflict between the 
two principles which theorists have hitherto placed in oppo- 
sition — the one of taxation according to the amount of pro- 
tection which the individual's person and property receive, as 
in case of an insurance policy, the other of taxation accord- 
ing to ability to pay — is not to be solved (the author says) 
by decision for either. A given citizen must pay such tax as 
it is best for the state on the whole and in the long run that 
he should pay. If I am taxed to build a new road, it is no 
just ground of complaint that I expect never to travel that 
road. It is enough that the state needs it, and that my weal 
is dependent on the state. This maxim, which is a corollary of 
the state solidarity doctrine, may be indefinite; but it is not 
misleading, as must be any dogma of taxation based upon bald 
individualism. Holding such a view, Cohn naturally prefers a 
progressive to a proportional tax. He thinks Leroy-Beaulieu 
illogical in at once condemning a progressive tax (the usual 
attitude of French writers) and denying that a tax is of the 
nature of an insurance premium. " In spite of all theories, 
the actual state, at least for the last three centuries, is forever 
irreconcilable either with the premium idea of taxation or 
with that of taxation in proportion to income [or property]." 
Cohn exposes the common error of supposing the progressive 
income tax of any modern state to effect undue easement of the 
poor, since the burden which they escape in this way is more 
than replaced by indirect taxes upon the necessaries of life. If 
this is true, and it certainly is, then in the United States, 
where we have no income tax, indirect taxation cannot but 
rest upon the lower classes with a most unjust weight. On 
the other hand, Cohn argues strongly against the total ex- 
emption from taxation even of what is called the " existence 
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minimum." Amid the present rising power of democracy, it 
would be, he thinks, both unjust and dangerous. 

The second chapter of Book II. is upon The Thing to be 
Taxed. Here the author distinguishes well between the ob- 
ject which is taxed and the real source of the tax, and be- 
tween real and nominal property taxes. Idle wealth should 
be heavily taxed, and so should all property owned for mere 
speculative ends, — land held for a rise of price, for instance. 
Property dona fide meant to be productive, but temporarily 
not so, should not be specially burdened. In a discussion of 
" repercussion," it is shown how often this fails and why, 
and under what circumstances it may take place. 

In Chapter III. is described the modern tendency to sim- 
plicity in tax systems, after which comes a succinct and excel- 
lent historical view of the origin of each main form of tax. 
This is better than anything of the kind elsewhere. Specially 
noteworthy is the history here given of monopolies and of 
postal systems. Cohn's argument against a single-tax system 
is much weaker than it might have been made. "No particular 
tax can possibly be levied save with injustice here and there, 
weighting this man too heavily, the next too lightly. A single- 
tax system exaggerates every such unfairness to the utmost ; 
while, by striking many things, a tax tends to offset losses by 
gains. Cohn does not, we think, duly urge this. Nor does he 
lay the stress it deserves on the importance of elasticity in a 
nat ion's revenue. Any tax can, on occasion, be reduced ; but 
few are the taxes which can be suddenly and safely raised, 
producing no shock. Liquor taxes answer this requirement. 
So do income taxes, to which Great Britain has so often re- 
sorted in emergencies.* 

Chapter IV. gives Cohn's attempt at a systematic view of 
the various sorts of taxes. He divides them, following Wag- 
ner closely, into (1) taxes on production, (2) taxes on posses- 
sion, and (8) taxes on consumption. Taxes on production are 
divided, again, into subject taxes, of which the poll tax is the 

* Not, however, in the most recent case. Mr. Goschen's budget of April, 
1889, introduced instead a succession tax on estates of oyer £10,000. This depart- 
ure, made on the strength of Goschen's criticism upon the old method, occurred 
too recently for the author to note it in this edition. It may modify in a second 
his praise of the income tax as the most perfect " buffer " tax. 
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simplest type ; object taxes, such as taxes on corporations ; 
and taxes on exchange and transportation. The distinction 
between subject and object taxes is relative, not absolute. 
There are various degrees of subjectivity. In the income tax, 
which is one of the so-called subject taxes, the object of taxa- 
tion begins to come into view. Under object taxes, the au- 
thor gives most space to the taxation of corporations, without 
solving, however, any of the grave difficulties which gather 
about this topic. In connection with taxes on exchange, ex- 
cellent remarks are made on the policy of raising revenue 
from gains got by luck or chance — what Wagner calls ICon- 
junlcturgewinne — and just distinctions drawn between win- 
nings from mere chance and the regular increment (unearned) 
to land and other values. 

Looking over the whole of this chapter, and of the next 
one, which contains valuable matter on its subject, — Tax Ad- 
ministration, — we find a lack, at once puzzling and painful, 
of definite conclusions. Perhaps Cohn believes that the time 
has not come for opinions as positive as Wagner is in the habit 
of expressing. The negative and, relatively speaking, merely 
descriptive character of so many of his discussions may mark 
Cohn as careful and scientific ; but it will repel not a few 
readers, especially those familiar with Wagner and Stein. 
Cohn is less of a jurist than Wagner, less devoted to economic 
history than Roscher, less of a general publicist than Stein, 
less versed in the practical working of finance than Leroy- 
Beaulieu ; but he unites all four qualities better than any of 
these. 

Another new work * upon finance is before us, of which we 
have less to say. The author is Ugo Mazzola, professor in the 
University of Pavia, Italy, who has given us one of the 
brightest, deepest, and most original among the numerous 
writings on economics which Italy has produced in recent 
years. In strict originality and analytic power, it surpasses 
Cohn. In saying this, however, we are bound to remember 
that the two works are wholly different in nature. Mazzola 

* Ugo Mazzola, / Dati Scientiflci delta Finanza Pubbliea. Rome : Loescher. 
1890. pp. 217. 
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does not attempt, in the ordinary sense, a treatise upon 
finance, but proposes " to determine the scientific foundation 
of financial economics, and to state with exactness the general 
characteristics of public finance as a social phenomenon." 
His work offers itself as, in a way, a commentary to any and 
every book upon finance, carefully analyzing the fundamental 
presuppositions and conceptions of the science, with sharp 
criticism of sundry vicious methods and assumptions. There 
are nine chapters and an appendix. Chapter I. is upon scien- 
tific procedure in general ; and its thirteen pages contain, one 
might say, the essence of J. S. Mill's Logic, clearly and hap- 
pily expressed. Nowhere else have we seen the theme treated 
at once so succinctly and so successfully. Chapter II. deals 
in the same way with scientific method in economics. Chap- 
ter III., on the Functions of the State, amounts to a brief 
philosophy of that subject, in which the author excellently 
points out the weakness of the individualistic theory. The 
fourth chapter discusses Public Needs, the fifth Public Prop- 
erty. The sixth and seventh examine a variety of financial 
doctrines. The author criticises, with more or less judgment, 
yet not without some pedantry, nearly every one of the great 
writers in this field. Chapter VIII. has for its subject Public 
Utility, Chapter IX. the Law of Price in Case of Public 
Properties. The work, as a whole, deserves very high praise. 
Every student of finance or of general economics, who wishes 
to think clearly, will find it serviceable. 

Slightly older than the above, more useful for early study, 
is Marzano's Compend.* As a sketch of the science of finance, 
connected, well written, and sufficiently full for a first view, 
it is the best single treatise within the present writer's knowl- 
edge. A beginner in this department of study, having read 
Cossa's Taxation or Alois Bischof s Kdtechismus der Finanz- 
wissenschaft (Leipzig, 1885), would find Marzano profitable as 
his next resort. From him, being now ready for a real com- 
prehension of the subject, he could proceed to Schonberg's 
third volume. Thence, to enrich his view by fresh and large 
exposition, joined with abundant historical application, he 

♦Francesco Marzano, Compendio M Scienza delle Finanze. Turin. Second 
edition. 1887. pp. 360. 
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might well pass to Colin. He could then advance to Roscher, 
Wagner, Stein, Leroy-Beaulieu, little matter in what order, 
save that Leroy-Beaulieu should not be read, as we have 
placed him, last. 

E. Benjamin Andbews. 
Brown University, March, 1890. 



MACVANE'S POLITICAL ECONOMY* 

It has perhaps never been so difficult to write a good text- 
book on Political Economy as in our own time. A text-book 
is supposed to present clear and certain truths in a few words, 
and in such manner that they shall be easily understood by 
an unprepared beginner. It is expected to analyze with a 
sure hand the numberless complicated phenomena which every- 
day life presents, and the numberless difficult trains of thought 
which serve to explain them, and to present all as matters of 
course. But where shall we find nowadays a stock of un- 
doubted, clear, and simple truths? 

Classic political economy had erected a system of which at 
least the writers of the time believed that it solved clearly and 
definitively all the important problems of the science. In the 
centre of that system stood a theory of value of which John 
Stuart Mill could say that it was left neither to him nor to 
any future writer to clear it up further. With that theory of 
value there were connected theories as to wages, interest, 
rent, money, credit, which equally were presented as clear 
and undoubted truths. 

Since that time breaches have been made in the classic 
structure from two sides. On the one hand, by the writers of 
the historical school, whose success, at least negatively, has 
been considerable. They have succeeded in shattering the 
belief in the classic teaching. Less considerable hitherto have 
been their positive results, especially in the region of theory 

* The Working Principles of Political Economy : A Book for Beginners. By 
S. M. Macvane, McLean Professor of History in Harvard University. New York : 
Effingham Maynard & Co. 8vo. pp. 392. 



